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Uses HIS for Witnessing 


At least four other, and sometimes more, stu 
dents share my copy. One graduate was so 
blessed by it personally that she is donating 
six year's subscriptions next year for distri 
bution among unsaved college students here 
J find that reading HIS on the train, when J 
travel home week-ends, presents a good op 
portunity to get fellow passengers to read too. 
Simmons College Alethea Hanson 
Boston 


No Like! 

There were two articles in recent issues of 
HIS that J thought ought not to be there. One 
was that article “Foxhole Postscript,” in the 
June issue. J think that kind of thing does 
more harm than good, if any. The other one 
J didn't like was “What Some Christian Girls 
Are Like,’ in the July issue. J usually show 
my copy of HIS to unsaved friends, but J hid 
that issue. J was afraid they would get the 
wrong idea of Christianity. That girl must 
have been a very sick Christian. 

Baltimore Arthur Branch 


+ * 


Share the Wealth 


Have J enjoyed HIS this year? J most cer 
tainly have! J] read HIS from cover to cover 
the day J receive it, and then J usually reread 
the articles that interested me most. 7 then 
pass the magazines on to some friend whom 
J think would read them and be interested. 

Seabeck, Wash Mary L. Skillman 


* »* 
Let’s Be Careful 

J definitely disagree with author Troutman. 
We as Christians must be ‘‘crude,”’ if that is 
what she means by talking straight out from 
the shoulder to those who are walking in sin 
Jn other words, unless we speak the truth to 
the ungodly, their blood will be upon our 
hands. 


Chicago Sam Swensel 


WN THE AIR 


PVCU Meo 15 ea h) 


Cover picture shows Bill Pelletier (prexy of 
Inter-Varsity chapter at U. of Illinois until 
his sudden assignment to the Navy a few days 
ago) leading a weekly student broadcast. For 
story, see page 13 
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A significant warning to missionary candidates 


Look Before You Leap 


by Ralph J. Davis, General Secretary, Africa Inland Mission 


G op has a plan for your life, and that 
J plan shows whether you are to 
serve Him as a foreign missionary and, 
if so, under what mission board you 
ought to go out. 

The selection of your field and your 
mission board presents a critical time of 
decision. Errors are always costly, but 
mistakes in foreign missionary realms 
are frequently disastrous. 

In the same way that careful consid- 
eration before marriage is needed to 
avoid unhappiness, so also disaster in 
the selection of a mission board can be 
avoided by the missionary candidate if 
he becomes aware of possible unsound 
principles of the mission he is consider- 
ing before sailing, instead of being rude- 
ly awakened after it is too late. On the 
other hand, even though there are minor 
differences, the candidate and the mis- 
sion board may be able to work together 
happily. Even in a happy marriage the 
young man learns sooner or later that 
the girl of his dreams is not the embodi- 
ment of perfection, but love enables him 
to bear and forebear; and before long 
he has learned, probably, that he him- 
self is not altogether perfect. But be- 
cause of love, adjustments are easily 
made, and the world on the outside says, 
“They lived happily ever after.” 

Just what have you: already done to 
know about the board you are consid- 


ering or that you may join some day? 
Plenty of time is available to ascertain 
all the facts. Exert care now. What do 
you know about the doctrinal‘ basis of 
this particular board? Are you permit- 
ting yourself to be led to the field by 
A person, or are you assured that THE 
Person, the Lord Jesus Christ, is sending 
you forth? 

Hundreds of dollars are to be ex- 
pended on your behalf. You will have 
left loved ones and friends at home. If, 
then, you permit yourself to be care- 
lessly misled by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, you will have to “take it,” for 
you surely will not be justified if you 
condemn the board. You could and you 
should have known. 

A mission board might be likened to 
a yoke. When a yoke fits, it enables the 
wearer to work; when it does not fit, it 
constantly chafes. When you get to the 
field you will realize that you serve un- 
der a board. Why not realize it now? 
You may be placed many miles from 
your particular friends. You may be 
working with those with whom you may 
not find it easy to live and work. It is 
then that you will be grateful that you 
serve under a reliable missionary board, 
though keenly aware of all that Christ 
means to the believer and of the ample 
provision that is your portion in Him. 

It is questionable that any organiza- 








tion is perfect, but surely there is some 
society that will provide a proper me- 
dium for your effective service because 
it fits fairly closely to your ideals and 
wishes. We believe the Lord has a defi- 
nite place for you under a particular 
board. He will show you clearly, pro- 
viding you are in right relationship to 
Him, desire shis knowledge, permit Him 
to show yo. iis will, and will obey Him 
when He does shew you. “J will instruct 
thee and teach thee in the way which 
thou shalt go. J will guide thee with mine 
eye’ (Psalm 32:8). 

Enough boards already exist. I believe 
there is one to suit you, and I encourage 
you to seek it. Finding it, you should be 
a success on the field, the Lord ena- 
bling. . 

When candidates apply to missionary 
societies they find that the boards have 
standards of acceptance. Those of good 
boards are rigid and have often been 
decided upon after years of costly ex- 
perience and invariably with the thought 
of safeguarding the worker as well as 
of protecting the work and the mission. 
These standards are what they are in 
order to fill a need. Standards as to 
health and age are carefully specified, 
and in some instances they are so in- 
flexible as to allow for no exceptions. 
Careful consideration is given to both 
secular and spiritual preparation. The 
candidate must be in agreement with the 
doctrinal beliefs of his board, and there 
should be accord in missionary princi- 
ples and practice as well; for “how can 
two walk together except they be 
agreed?” Reliable boards consult friends 
of the candidate as references. 

We believe serious-minded candidates 
welcome these precautions, because it 
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assures stability and commendability in 
the work; and certainly, after 10 or 15 
years from the time they enter the work, 
they will be glad that the society of 
which they are members is not some 
“fly-by-night” organization which is 
ready to split into two or more groups 
or even to disintegrate altogether. 

Candidates migbt do well to bave 
sort of a questionnaire concerning the 
society they desire to join. We do not 
say that this should be sent to the board, 
but they might well ask certain ques- 
tions to assure themselves of the stand- 
ards and workings of the society. 

We believe that good missionary so- 
cieties are those that meet certain basic 
requirements. Among them, the follow- 
ing are probably the most important: 

1. They are true to the evangelical 
position doctrinally. This needs little 
comment. We feel you would consider 
none other. 

2. They are incorporated bodies. 
Avoid independence. Carefully consider 
the personnel of the board and note 
whether or not it is incorporated. Sta- 
bility is essential. 

3. They should have a reasonable 
number of missionaries. In the Belgian 
Congo a society must have at least 10 
members to be recognized by the gov- 
ernment. This seems like a reasonable 
minimum number. 

4. Regardless of numbers, there 
should be evidence of growth. Is the 
society sending out workers? If it is not, 
why not? If the number of missionaries 
today is about the same as it was three 
or four years ago, why is this so? The 
answer may reveal a legitimate reason— 
as, for instance, war restrictions—but it 
may well cause question and doubt. 


However, all real progress cannot be 
stated merely by statistics. It would 
seem advisable to read carefully the mis- 
sion’s publications to endeavor to sense 
the inner working of the Spirit of God, 
for only Spirit-energized growth is 
real. 

5. A careful accounting of all moneys 
is essential, and audited accounts should 
be rendered. Missions grow by the 
blessing of God as He prospers the work 
and also by the measure of confidence 
which exists between the mission board, 
its missionaries and its constituency, 
which should be nation-wide. 

6. The general tone of the mission 
should be such as to commend it. We 
realize we are but sinners saved by 
grace, but societies are judged largely 


by the men who compose their boards, 
by their missionaries and by their liter- 
ature and authorized public statements. 
In particular, the society which you join 
sbould be beld in good repute by otber 
recognized missionary societies. 

Above all, we urge you not to attempt 
to go to the field independently. One of 
the great missionary leaders of our day 
says frequently, “The independent mis- 
sionary is the most dependent mission- 
ary of all.” Certain it is that in prac- 
tically every instance. he hinders rather 
than helps the cause. We issue the call 
that you go to the field under a reputa- 
ble missionary board. Many such are 
in existence. Seek one, decide on one, 
and join one. Ask the Lord to guide 
you; He surely will. 


Missionary Candidates Need--- 


—_ 


tO 


. A life yielded to God and controlled by His Spirit. 


. A restful trust in God for the supply of all needs. 


3. A sympathetic spirit and a willingness to take a lowly 


place. 


4. Tact in dealing with men, and adaptability toward cir- 


cumstances. 


5. Zeal in service and steadfastness in discouragement. 


6. Love for communion with God and for the study of His 


Word. 


7. Some experience and blessing in the Lord’s work at home. 


8. A healthy body and a vigorous mind. 


—Hupson TAYLor 


Founder, China Inland Mission 





Publisher for Christ 


bbe is the story of the man who has 
a large share of the responsibility for 
putting across the gospel and the way of 
living the Christian life to 500,000 boys 
and girls in 7,500 Sunday schools. 


It is a story that would sound like a 
Horatio Alger success tale, except for 
the fact that it is, instead, a moving 
demonstration of how God can unex- 
pectedly pick up and use for His own 
thrilling purposes a man with few ap- 
parent qualifications for the job. 
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The publishing business was very far 
from Victor Cory’s thoughts when he 
was graduated from Heidelberg College 
in Ohio in 1915, as a science major. Out 
of college, he took a two-year post- 
graduate course in electrical engineering 
and soon achieved a prominent position 
with the Bell Telephone Company in 
Chicago. It was exciting work, the kind 
he loved, and he was happy. 

Meanwhile he took his stand as a 
Christian layman, teaching occasional 
Sunday school classes and otherwise 
helping in the work of his church as he 
had time and opportunity. Then one dav 








his pastor asked him to teach a class of 
boys regularly every Sunday morning. 

It was a seemingly small request, but 
it had its part in changing the course of 
Vic Cory’s life. Cory told the pastor he 
couldn’t do it. He had to work on Sun- 
day occasionally, and he was afraid a 
class of boys wouldn’t understand and 
might follow his example by spending 
Sunday going fishing or playing base- 
ball. But the pastor didn’t understand 
either. “Listen, Cory,’ he demanded, 
“why don’t you quit that job and spend 
Sunday right?” 

That made Vic mad. He didn’t say 
much, but he felt plenty! Give up the 
work he liked so much? Well he guessed 
not! Guess if he had to work on Sun- 
days he had to, and that was all there 
was to it. You couldn’t blame a fellow 
for making a living at a job he loved. 
So that was that. 

But it wasn’t! Next week came a tele- 
phone call to Vic from his brother-in- 
law at the Tabernacle Publishing Com- 
pany. “Vic, how about coming over here 
and being general manager?” 

“Can't,” said Cory. “I’ve got a good 
job now, and I don’t know a thing about 
the job you want me to take.” 

“Think it over,” suggested the voice 
at the other end of the wire. 

So Cory and his wife talked it over, 
prayed about it for a few days—and 
suddenly felt assured that they ought to 
take the new job. 

And that’s how Cory got into the 
publishing field. 

Later he went to Moody Press in 
Chicago. While there he learned of a 
manuscript being turned down by 
Moody Press and other publishers writ- 
ten by Clarence Benson, of Evangelical 


Teacher Training fame, setting up a new 
kind of evangelical graded Bible lessons. 
Vic Cory saw at once the need for this 
type of lesson,-and wished furiously he 
had money enough to publish them him- 
self. But that was in 1932, bottom of 
the depression, and the substantial sum 
left him by his father had suddenly dis- 
appeared in the Insull debacle, leaving 
Cory broke, but with a God-given vision 
of a publishing job that needed to be 
done. 

Worst of all, he couldn’t get away 
from the feeling that God was telling 
him to get the job done, money or no 
money. Mrs. Cory agreed with him. It 
was their job, Only question was, how 
to go about it. 

Leaving Moody Press, Cory sent out 
a prayer call to his friends, asking them 
to back him up with heavenly ammu- 
nition as he set to work. For two years 
he worked on his materials, starting with 
the Benson manuscript that had set him 
to thinking about this new series of les- 
sons. Meanwhile, he was led to a Chris- 
tian printer who agreed to back the ven- 
ture, signing the contract unread —a 
thing he later admitted he had never 
done before and didn’t plan to do again! 
But that was the way God was working. 

Thus, in 1934, the first of the Scrip- 
ture Press lesson quarterlies hit the mar- 
ket. They were an immediate success. 
Evangelical pastors and teachers, who 
had long been critical of the Interna- 
tional Uniform Lessons and distrustful 
of the theologically liberal and closely- 
graded lessons then available, were 
grateful for the sound materials, broadly 
graded for use by entire departments, 
and with methodology and _ teaching 
helps carefully worked out to make fas- 
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cinating lessons each Sunday. 

Mrs. Cory, with her teaching career 
behind her, was of inestimable help in 
correcting and revising the first manu- 
scripts and soon began to write the les- 
sons herself. Now she heads this de- 
partment of Scripture Press. 

Nine years after the first Scripture 
Press quarterlies had come off the 
presses, Cory added Sunday school pa- 
pers for boys and girls. Of Sunday 
school papers there were many, but most 
of them that were attractive had little to 
recommend them to evangelicals, and 
those that had good content were for the 
most part unattractive. 

Result was that Cory and his Scrip- 
ture Press associates began to publish 
Power and My Counsellor, for teen- 
agers and intermediates. Both are unique 
two-color jobs with live formats and 
lively stories of real-life boys and girls 
and men and women who have given 
their lives to God, and whom God has, 
as a result, been able to use plentifully 
in the armed forces, at school or in the 
business and professional spheres. Busi- 
ness boomed from the first issues of 
these new papers. Now, turning away 
orders by the dozens because of paper 
shortages, thousands of copies a week 
go out to encourage fellows and girls to 
live their lives for God. 

As for the future, Vic Cory is en- 
thusiastic. Starting 10 years ago with an 
idea, he now signs 65 pay checks bi- 
weekly and wishes he could sign a few 
more. Trouble is, trained Christian writ- 
ers just aren’t available. Here is a real 
ministry open to young people, Cory 
believes. They need to know their Bi- 
bles, need to have an interesting style 
and be able to hit the point, and need 
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to have imagination. These qualifica- 
tions, plus God’s call, can lead to a fas- 
cinating career that will influence thou- 
sands. And Vic Cory ought to know, 
because that’s just what he is doing. 

With the sudden turn in his career 
that brought him from electrical engi- 
neering to the publishing field, Cory is 
naturally sold on the idea of letting God 
run one’s life. Perhaps that is the secret 
of the appeal of Scripture Press litera- 
ture. It is a business born in prayer, its 
purpose to help young people see what 
God can do for and through young lives. 

Prayer is the biggest factor in the 
success of the Corys and the Scripture 
Press. For example, in those early days 
a very important mailing had to go out, 
but there wasn’t enough cash available 
to pay for the postage. This was a cir- 
cular from which many orders could be 
expected. The success of the business 
depended on these orders. The literature 
was piled in the middle of the floor— 
“just to keep our attention on it and to 
make us specific in our praying,” says 
Cory. . . . The mailing went out under 
circumstances that left no doubt as to 
the place of prayer in the event. 

Cory is extremely modest about the 
key part that has been his in this suc- 
cessful venture. One of the stories told 
about him demonstrates the point. He 
was in Kansas City, needed to contact 
his office in Chicago, and telephoned 
collect. The girl in Scripture Press office 
refused the call. She’d never heard of 
Victor Cory! 

God works in unusual ways. Cory is 
a good illustration of this. His life is a 
challenge to trust God, to do His will 
even though it may seem to contradict 
all human wisdom. 


On Gelling uf Catly fo Pray’ 


Easy to talk about, but bard to do, is the keeping of Daily 
Quiet Times. Here's a quiet chat with the editor of The Sun- 
day School Times, who has much encouragement to offer.* 


i: the 5th Psalm and verse 3 we are 
let into a great spiritual secret every 
Christian should know and use, “In the 
morning will I direct my prayer unto 
thee, and will look up.” 

Do you do it? 

There is great need of looking up in 
these days. Quiet meditation and prayer 
every day is not a luxury for busy peo- 
ple, but a necessity. Wisely it has been 
said that if we would keep going regu- 
larly, we must stop occasionally. That 
may be a paradox, but it is a law of 
our being both in the physical and in the 
spiritual realms. 

Particularly in days of world tumult 
like these, and always when we are “by 
thronging duties pressed,” we need our 
daily quiet time with God, our time of 
looking up. Thus shall we think God’s 
thoughts after Him in meditating on His 
Word. Thus shall we cast our cares on 
the Lord and lose the burden of them. 
Thus only shall we “think calmly, see 
clearly, and feel deeply.” 

It is not lost time to look up. There 
is an old church in Europe in which 
may be seen a picture of a plowman 
who has left his plow and turned aside 
to pray. But while he prays an angel 
is going on with his plowing for him. 
The painter had learned a real secret 
for daily living and put it into that pic- 
ture. The moments we spend looking 


up are not lost time. We work the bet- 
ter and the more effectively for them 
when we take up our ordinary duties 
anew. Your plowing, whatever it is, 
will not suffer by your taking some 
moments every day to direct your prayer 
unto God, and to look up. The need of 
looking up is an urgent daily need of 
everyone. Only those who take time 
to look up can be aware of God. They 
alone realize the presence of God day 
by day as men should. We must look 
up if we would walk life’s way sure 
of Him. 

That being so, how wise the habit of 
looking up in the morning! Twice in 
the same verse the Psalmist speaks of 
turning to God in the morning. “My 
voice shalt thou hear in the morning, 
O Lord; in the morning will I direct 
my prayer unto thee, and will look up.” 

Certainly the morning is the best time 
for devotion. It is good to pray in the 
evening, but evening prayer alone means 
that we go through the day without 
the strength and blessing that comes 
from beginning the day with God. Those 
who stop to get the smile of God in 
the morning know that “His morning 
smiles bless all the day.” When the be- 


* Reprinted from The Sunday School Times 
(March 18, 1944), 325 N. 13th St., Philadel- 
phia 5, Pa. 





ginning of the day is sanctified by the 
upward look to God, the whole day takes 
on a higher tone. 

To Moses God said, ““Come up in the 
. and present thyself there 
to me in the top of the mount.” And 
we read that Moses rose early in the 
morning and went up. 
And here, in our verse, 


morning . . 





But, oh, the difficulties we find in the 
way of making the morning watch our 
daily habit! We are too tired to get 
up in time. We are too busy when we 
do arise, because of being late. Thus 
the day is half over or all past before 
we tarry to look up. 


Our newspapers told 
us that Chiang Kai- 


is the Psalmist saying, My Life Rule: shek, when meeting in 
In the morning . Egypt in conference 
will I. . . look up.” apg Meet Gons: wey with Roosevelt and 


vision of Christ, or takes 
away my taste for Bible 
study, or cramps my prayer liest riser of the con- 
life, or makes Christian ferees, that he arose at 


work difficult, is wrong for Sa m. and devoted 
me, and J must, as a Chris- 


Then, there was our 
Lord Himself, of whom 
we read: “And in the 
morning, rising up a 


Churchill, was the ear- 





great while before day, 
He went out . . . into 
a solitary place, and 
there prayed.” These 
are notable examples 
to follow, and it is great 
wisdom to heed them. 


tian, 





J met God in the morning 
When my day was at its best; 
And His presence came like sunrise 
With a glory in my breast. 


All day long the Presence lingered; 
All day long He stayed with me, 

And we sailed in perfect calmness 
O'er a very troubled sea. 


Other ships were blown and battered, 
Other ships were sore distressed, 

But the winds that seemed to drive them 
Brought to me both peace and rest. 


Then J thought of other mornings 
With a keen remorse of mind; 

When J, too, had loosed the moorings 
With the Presence left bebind. 


So J think J know the secret, 
Learned from many a troubled way; 
You must seek Him in the morning 
Jf you want Him through the day. 
—-RaLPpH CusHMAN 
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turn away from it. 
This simple rule may help 
you find a safe road for your 
feet along life's road. 


—J. Wilbur Chapman 


half an hour to prayer 
before breakfast. We 
are all busy people, no 
doubt, but have any of 
us got the responsible, 
crowding duties that 
fill the days of the Gen- 
eralissimo? Surely if he can give half an 
hour at the beginning of the day to look- 
ing up, we can do the same, if we will. 
Indeed the greater the burden of our 
responsibility and the importance of our 
work, the more the need of taking time 
to look to God for wisdom, strength and 
help. 


In this matter of looking up in the 
morning, the first step is to get up. And 
that means watching that we get to bed 
early enough the night before. To keep 
the morning watch faithfully and fruit- 
fully may require an overhauling of our 
retiring and rising habits. It may de- 
mand a changing of the pattern of years 
as to our early morning program, and 
that is not easy. But it is worth while, 
and any sacrifice made to guard some 


time each morning to meet God will be 
abundantly rewarded. 

Not that we are to get into bondage 
in the matter. Let us be strict with our- 
selves, but if exceptional circumstances 
should arise some day to rob us of our 
morning watch, we should not feel be- 
reft of God for that day. It is not the 
exceptional but the general habit that 
we have in mind now. Our general habit 
should be early to bed and early to rise 
with a view to giving some time each 
morning to directing our prayer to God 
and looking up. 

That time should include meditation 
on a portion of Scripture as well as un- 
hurried prayer. And for such pondering 
of God’s Word there are many helps for 
those who feel the need of some guid- 
ance in their devotional use of the Bible. 


The daily Bible readings related to 
the Uniform Sunday School Lesson 
make a good selection of Scriptures for 
private or family worship, and such 
notes as are found on these passages in 
sound Sunday school periodicals are 
often suggestive. The consecutive read- 
ing, chapter by chapter or portion by 
portion, of an entire book of the Bible 
is another profitable way to use the Bible 


in the morning watch. The devotional 
monthly Seek* is particularly helpful for 
its comments on daily passages, taking 
the reader through books of the Bible. 
Then, many have found daily use of the 
much-loved little book Daily Lightt a 
profitable way of pondering God’s Word 
in private devotion. Many are the stories 
related by servants of the Lord as to the 
way the selection of Scripture for the 
day in Daily Light has met a particular 
need of the day. (For children of, say, 
8 to 14, the new monthly booklet Daily 
Bread$ is unexcelled.) 


Meet Him in the morning each recurring day, 
Let His radiant sunshine flood your misty 


way. 
Let Him stand between you and the tempter’s 
wile; 
Meet Him in the morning, talk with Him 
awhile. 


—Rospert HARKNESS 


That is the secret of His presence 
through each succeeding hour. Then 
make the Psalmist’s purpose your own. 
“In the morning will I. . . look up.” 


* Good News Publishing Co., 322 W. Washington 
St., Chicago 6; 15 cents each. 

+ (Morning readings only.) Grosset & Dunlap 
Co., 1107 Broadway, New York City 10; 60 cents. 

t International Child Eangelism Fellowship, 800 
N. Clark St., Chicago 10. 


THE BARRENNESS OF BUSYNESS 


J ought to pray before seeing anyone. Often when J sleep long, or meet 
others early, it is 11 or 12 o'clock before J begin secret prayer. This is a wretched 


system. Jt is unscriptural. Christ arose before day and went into a solitary place. 


David says, “Early will J] seek Thee. . 


. . Thou shalt early bear my voice.” 


J feel it is far better to BEGIN with God—to see His face FIRST, to get my 


soul near Him before it is near another. 


—Robert Murray McCheyne 
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STOP 
Seiug “Timid 





by Robert Cressy 


TT’ HE average campus critic of the 

Bible attacks behind the bland state- 
ments of unbelieving professors or the 
“accepted” vain philosophy of the skep- 
tics. The inclination to find fault super- 
sedes the ability to offer a sound cri- 
tique. 

It is high time the Christian student 
played the aggressive role. Not in a 
quarrelsome manner, not with a cocky 
attitude but with a sound, accurate 
wielding of “the sword of the Spirit.” 
Our Lord Jesus Christ did not play a 
defensive role. He stopped the mouths 
of His accusers; He put them into the 
defensive position. Remember how “He 
. .. put the Sadducees to silence”? Re- 
member how the young ruler 
brought all his good works to his defense 
and the Lord laid his heart bare, show- 
ing him to have failed miserably? Re- 
member how the woman at the well tried 
to talk religion when Jesus mentioned 
her sin? 


rich 


Our authority is the Bible—the word 
of God. We are to hold forth the “word 
of life” letting no man despise our youth. 
We can never do this effectively unless 
we have a positive, authoritative mes- 
sage. There are many factors which con- 
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tribute to a sound testimony of word and 
life but aren’t we as Christians neglect- 
ing the offensive factor? 


We can’t persuade men by being on 
the defensive; we can’t always cope with 
the philosophical arguments. We don’t 
always have to. A former president of 
an eastern college told of a friend who 
would never dispute with him. Instead, 
a portion of Scripture was given in an- 
swer to every accusation or argument. 
The result—salvation to the college pres- 
ident. The president’s friend never let 
himself be put into the defensive posi- 
tion. We are told to “contend for the 
faith” not to defend the faith. 


After lecturing in a southern univer- 
sity recently a Christian speaker was ap- 
proached by a professor who said, 
“Surely you don’t believe in miracles?” 
The speaker replied, “Why of course 
| do, don’t you?” This answer put the 
professor “on the spot”; right where the 
unbeliever should be at all times. 

In the language of football : let’s carry 


the ball into the opposition’s territory. 


We'll never cross the goal if we don’t. 
We are behind a victorious Captain; 
why wage a defensive game? His com- 
mand is “go ye into all the world” ; don’t 
let the world come into our territory! 





HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


A physician, bright but critical, went to 
hear D. L. Moody and was converted. 

“I went to hear Mr. Moody,” he said, “with 
no other idea than to have something to laugh 
at. I knew he was no scholar, and I felt sure 
I could find many flaws in his argument. But 
I found I could not get at the man. He stood 
there and just fired one Bible text after an- 
other at me till they went home to my heart 
straight as bullets from a rifle. I tell you, 
Moody’s power is in the way he has his Bible 
at the tip of his tongue.” Christian Instructor 
































University of Illinois 
students use radio to 


reach campus for Christ 


by Vieginia Lowell 


“PT NTER-VARSITY presents your Jllini 
Vespers, a quarter-hour of inspir- 
ational gospel music and short talks by 
students on campus. Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship is an interdenomina- 
tional organization of university stu- 
dents who have found Christ as Saviour 
‘ and seek to make Him known to others. 
On over 150 campuses throughout the 
United States, students meet at least 
once a week to study the Bible, often 
meeting daily for prayer. 
“Born on the campus of Cambridge 
University in the winter of 1887, Inter- 
Varsity soon spread to other British uni- 
versities in England, and later to Can- 
ada, Australia and New Zealand. Just 
six years ago it came to the United 
States; and five years ago a small group 
of Illini organized an Inter-Varsity chap- 
ter on this campus. Today we bring you 
) the first of a series of programs designed 
to interest you in the claims of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and to suggest your inquiry 
into His salvation.” 

Thus began, on February 27 of this 
year, the weekly programs of the Illinois 
chapter of Inter-Varsity Christian Fel- 
lowship over WDWS, Champaign, Illi- 
nois, radio station. Now, after 14 broad- 
casts, although off the air for the sum- 
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Ken Pipenberg reading a 
carefully prepared five-min- 
ute sermonette. 


mer because of diminished personnel, 
we praise the Lord for His blessing and 
continue to pray that eternity will show 
that much has been accomplished. 
Perhaps other chapters, looking for a 
new approach, will be interested in our 
witness by air. Early in February, after 
several months of dreaming and several 
weeks of prayer, Bill Pelletier, chapter 
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president and radio announcer of some 
experience, called WDWS to inquire 
about possibilities. Of course we had no 
money to offer. The station director said 
to come along when we had something 
to show. A week later we had an audi- 
tion. 

The reaction of the station director 
was encouraging. He said that, being 
interdenominational and—especially— 
being a campus organization, we had 
something most religious programs did 
not have. Then he warned us against 
“corny” music and said he would give 
us a month’s trial. If the quality of the 
programs had not worn down by then, 
we could have the time indefinitely. And 
all free. 

lini Vespers began the following 
Sunday evening—7:30 to 7:45. The 
time was not too convenient, since it 
interfered with evening church. But we 
felt we could hardly ask more favors. 

After four programs we were invited 
to go ahead indefinitely. We suggested 
that another time would be better and 
were given the good 4:05-4:20 spot 
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Announcer Bill Pelletier 
poised and waiting while 
June Fluegge, Bob Faulkner 
and Vince Wahlgren finish 
their song. { 





Same trio plus pianist Marjorie Erit 
be one of the biggest problems. Sev 
one or two long ones. Solos are bad. 





each Sunday afternoon. 

The primary feature of each program 
is the sermonette—five minutes long— 
by one of the members. The subject of 
each is entirely up to the speaker, with 
no attempt made at continuity from 
Sunday to Sunday. Often the spring- 
board for the message comes from the 
subject-matter of the college in which 
the speaker is enrolled—as friction, oc- 
cupational therapy and best-sellers. We 
try to pack as much scripture in as pos- 
sible; there is room for personal testi- 
monies, and almost always the way of 
salvation is outlined. For variety we 
have had a discussion—from prepared 
scripts—and one program consisting en- 
tirely of scripture reading and music. 


We have found the preparation of 
suitable musical-numbers the most dif- 





rjorie Eritkson. Musical numbers proved to 
ylems. Several short numbers are better than 
s are bad. 


ficult part of the program. A hint given 
us by the station has proved helpful— 
that several singers are better than one, 
and that several short numbers are bet- 
ter than one or two long ones. Both of 
these factors complicate matters, since 
it is hard to find a time when busy uni- 
versity students can get together for 
practice—to prepare one number, let 
alone three or four. Of course, the more 
variety the better, but we have found it 
easiest to place much of the responsi- 
bility for music on one good combina- 
tion—once it is found. Otherwise there 
is likely to be scrambling around at the 
last minute. We have had to fall back 
on transcriptions occasionally, but find 
them not too satisfactory. 

We have used short scripture pas- 
sages and devotional poems on most of 
the programs; they help keep the timing 
exact. (And it is a good idea not to irk 
the engineers by finishing up a half- 
minute early—or running a half-minute 
over time.) 

Just what has been the fruit of our 
labors, we-are not entirely sure. Some 
40 letters and cards have come from 
people interested in the program—al- 
most all of them, however, from Chris- 
tians. But the programs have been heard. 
Several times fellow students have re- 
marked, “Say, I heard somebody by 
your name a-preachin’ over WDWS 
yesterday. Wasn’t you, was it?” Thus 
opportunities for additional and more 
personal witness have opened up. And 
we have the promise—‘So shall My 
word be that goeth forth out of My 
mouth: it shall not return unto Me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I 
please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it.” 
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Sits on Witnessing >>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>> 


HIS editors submitted the following let- 
ter to Dr. Harry A. Ironside, pastor of the 
Moody Church, Chicago. 


“I have been a Christian from early child- 
hood and have been brought up to realize 
the importance of a Christian testifying con- 
stantly to those about him concerning his 
faith in Christ. The amount of personal wit- 
nessing which I actually do is, however, small. 
It is not unduly difficult for me to give a 
word of testimony to those friends with whom 
I am well acquainted, though even this, per- 
haps, is done in a very stilted manner. Some- 
times I hope that such a testimony does not 
sound as forced as it feels. 

“On the other hand, I have no zeal for 
personal work on streetcars, taxicabs, etc. It 
consoles me somewhat to realize that I felt 
the same embarrassment and terror when I 
once tried to do some door-to-door canvass- 
ing. The truth of the matter is that I’m just 
not a good salesman. 

“I have been wondering if it could be true 
that not all Christians are called to definite 
personal work. However, I suspect that this 
question may be simply an escape mechanism 
to try to help me excuse myself. I want to 
witness, but I can’t. What shall I do?” 


Dr. Ironside’s reply follows: 


— all believers are called upon 
to confess Christ, all do not have 
the same ability to make Him known by 
word of mouth to others, but all are re- 
sponsible in some way to witness for 
Him. Seme can do this best by passing 
out gospel tracts, giving them to indi- 
viduals or enclosing them in letters or 
otherwise bringing them to the attention 
of people. 

I can remember when, as a lad, I just 
could not speak to people personally, 
but I used to go around slipping tracts 
under doors, and | felt that God used 
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that testimony—which I hope He did. 

Later on, I became bolder and found 
less difficulty in speaking to persons per- 
sonally. ° 

There is a possibility of getting into 
bondage in this matter. Your questioner 
speaks of his diffidence about witnessing 
in streetcars, taxicabs, etc. I believe 1, 
at one time, was very much in bondage 
along this line. I felt | had to stand up 
and give my testimony in every street- 
car in which I rode and in every railroad 
coach; and often, I am afraid, I made 
myself unnecessarily obnoxious, and, 
instead of my word really counting for 
Christ, people probably put me down as 
a young lunatic! 


I believe that one of the best things is 
to look to the Lord earnestly, asking 
Him to give opportunities and then give 
grace to take advantage of them as they 
come up; that is, to bring to one’s at- 
tention people who are really somewhat 
concerned. This, I think, was our Lord’s 
own method. He did not go about but- 
ton-holing everyone He met, but as cer- 
tain ones were drawn to Him by the 
Father, such as the woman at the well, 
Nicodemus, etc., He gave His faithful 
message to each. I do not know whether 
this satisfactorily answers the question, 
but is expresses what I believe to be wise 
and proper in regard to this matter.— 
H. A. Jronside. 


ao 


Feeling that a clearing house for perplexing 
questions can be of real help, HIS invites 
readers to submit significant problems. Those 
of general interest will be answered from time 
to time in the pages of HIS. 





anf us: 


How Archaeology Baffles Critical Profs! 


Dr. Free bere follows up bis article in the 
June issue of HIS with a close analysis of the 
relationship between faith and archaeology. 
Dr. Free is Archaeological Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. 


ee has a vital relation- 
ship to our faith, for it shows that 
the Scripture which contains the factual 
record of God’s revelation is trust- 
worthy. 

Many people take the attitude that 
they cannot believe in Christ because 
the Bible which reveals Christ contains 
errors of fact. Archaeology has done 
yeoman service in showing that the sup- 
posed errors of Scripture pointed out 
by the critics are not errors, and that 
the written revelation is worthy of our 
confidence. 

We well realize that neither archae- 
ology, nor anthropology, nor any other 
science will save a man. It is faith in 
Christ which saves. Yet many a young 
man has closed his mind to the claims 
of Christ because he is convinced that 
there are errors in the Bible and that it 
cannot be the Word of God. We can 
understand this logic of refusing to trust 
the record which one considers to be 
merely a buman and fallible book. It 
is archaeology which time and again has 
cleared the track of unbelief for one 
who rejected the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures. 

Often it is felt that archaeology is 
of primary significance only for the un- 
believer in showing the accuracy and 
integrity of the Bible. It is, however, of 


by Joseph P. Free, Ph. D. 


great importance for the believer as 
well, for it strengthens his faith in the 
Scriptures and continually drives home 
the fact that this is truly the Word of 
God. The archaeological facts show 
that one’s faith is placed in a trustworthy 
record. 


The relationship of faith and fact is 
well illustrated in the attitude of the 
Tiibingen School of criticism in Ger- 
many during the nineteenth century. 
This group of scholars believed that the 
facts in the writings attributed to Luke 
were often in error. They cited such 
items as Luke’s indication of the loca- 
tion of certain cities as definite evidence 
that the Gospel of Luke and the Book 
of Acts were not even written in the 
first century, but were a late fabrication. 
As one writer points out, the Tiibingen 
School regarded Acts as “a late contro- 
versial romance, the only historical value 
of which was to throw light on the 
thought of the period which produced 
it” (Chase, The Credibility of Acts, p. 9, 
cited by A. T. Robertson in the Jnter- 
national Standard Bible Encyclopedia 
article on “Acts’’). 


If we regarded a book which claimed 
to be the Word of God as a “late con- 
troversial romance,”’ we would not have 
much faith in the message it set forth. 
But we are interested first in facts, not 
allegations. 


Let us take one specific example cited 
by the critics and see what the facts are. 
When Luke describes the missionary 
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journeys of Paul, he tells that Paul and 
Barnabas left Iconium and “fled unto 
Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia” 
(Acts 14:6). This would indicate that 
Lystra and Derbe were in Lycaonia and 
that Iconium was not. If I said that I left 
Chicago and went to St. Paul and Minn- 
eapolis, cities of Minnesota, it would im- 
ply that Chicago was not a city of Minn- 
esota. Furthermore, my implications as 
to state boundaries would be quite ac- 
curate. However, when Luke indicates 
that Iconium was not in Lycaonia, he 
was thought to be guilty of a gross error, 
because Roman writers such as Cicero 
describe Iconium as being in Lycaonia. 
The testimony of the Roman writers 
concerning the location of Iconium has 
been followed right down to recent times 
as shown by Chambers Encyclopedia 
(1880), which says that Iconium was 
famous in ancient times as the capital 
of Lycaonia. 

It was due to such supposed errors as 
Luke’s indication concerning Lycaonia 
that the Tiibingen School, as well as 
other critics, held that Acts was merely 
a “romance.” Such an attitude toward 
the Scriptures has been one of the im- 
portant contributing causes in the de- 
velopment of liberal and modernistic 
theology. But the archaeological discov- 
eries have given a factual answer. 

To study the tacts in this case we go 
to the archaeological work of the great 
New Testament scholar, Sir William 
Ramsay. Ramsay in 1910 found a mon- 
ument in Asia Minor twhich proved that 
Iconium was Phrygian, not Lycaonian. 
Further discoveries showed that, all 
along, the Iconians had distinguished 
themselves as being citizens of a Phry- 
gian city (Ramsay, The Cities of St. 
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Paul, p. 350). Thus, Luke was correct 


in his indication that Iconium was not 
considered a city of Lycaonia in his 
time. 

The effect on Ramsay of such archae- 
ological discoveries is worth a brief 
word of comment. Back in 1880 Ramsay 
went out to Asia Minor because his 
physician had orderd him to travel for 
his health. At this time he was not in- 
terested in the bearing of the archaeo- 
logical discoveries on the New Testa- 
ment; in fact, he considered the time 
lost which he had to spend in copying 
Christian inscriptions. He had come 
under the influence of the critical move- 
ment, and he quite agreed with the Tii- 
bingen School that the book of Acts was 
an untrustworthy work of a highly 
wrought imagination produced in the 
second half of the second century. But 
as a result of his archaeological work, 
Ramsay discovered that Luke knew 
more about geography than any of his 
critics, and he came to the conclusion 
that “Luke's history is unsurpassed in 
respect to its trustworthiness” (C. M. 
Cobern, The New Archaeological Dis- 
coveries, 9th edition, p. 414). 

The results of the teaching of the crit- 
ical views in our colleges and seminaries 
is evident when we visit a town and find 
that, perhaps, out of 12 churches, there 
are 11 which are modernistic and hold 
that the Bible is merely a relic from an- 
tiquity and not the Word of God in a 
unique sense. 

We should realize that the destruc- 
tive criticism which has produced such 
widespread unbelief has to a great de- 
gree been based on the idea that the 
Bible can be shown to contain factual 
errors. It is archaeology which is pro- 


ducing a cumulative argument against 
the liberalism of today. Archaeology 
will not save a person. It is Christ alone 
who saves; but archaeology demon- 
strates that the Scriptural record, which 
tells of Christ and which has been set 


aside on the basis of historical inaccu- 


racy, is confirmed at point after point 
by the spade of the scholars in the Near 
East. Thus, in the face of modernism, 
archaeology shows that our faith in the 
written revelation of God rests upon a 
firm foundation. 


one 


Faith and Evidence 


@ Never yet has there been adequate refutation of the argument that design 
in the universe presumes an Intelligence. Evidence points to the existence of a 


Beginner, a Creator of the universe. 


—Arthur H. Compton 


@ ... Who, although they present no arguments, could yet crush us by their 


very authority. 


—Cicero (Tusc. Diss. I. 49) 


WE WHO ARE SO WISE 


bey found me praying— 
And their laugbter swept 
A wave of shame across my soul. 
J wept. 


With ruthless bands 

They pulled my God 

From His high pedestal of majesty— 

And stripped Him of His royal purple 
robes. 

My eyes 

Bebeld Him broken by their brutal fists. 

My faithless heart but helped to hold 
His wrists 

The while my soul cried out in sympathy 

For Him who never cries. 


We left Him there—quite dead— 

And wandered on— 

Down winding corridors 

Of darkest dread... 

To high bright balls 

Of Logic and of light .. . 

Where sit the gods of 

Reason and Man-might— 

Imposing deities of mind and brain— 

Whose worshippers are cold and sure 
and sane. . 


My eyes are blinded 

In this brilliant place— 

But still my soul longs darkly 
For His face... 


—Dorotny R. Hart 
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| WISH that people would stop writing 
about people who pray on rafts and 
get rescued. Because they don't all get 
rescued, 

We had prayed together before the 
altar, a young pilot and his chaplain. 
Then he had climbed into his ship and 
flown away toward the desert with 
God’s blessing and peace in his heart. 
But I must tell my story as I saw it. It 
had a sad ending, in a way; for the plane 
crashed and the young pilot was killed. 
Only those who believe in certain things 
as he did could see the part that wasn’t 
sad. He was.in God’s grace. He was pre- 
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Some Pray and Die 


Anonymous 















pared. He was ready to meet death, and 
that is not sad but glorious. Of course, 
not everybody could see it that way, but 
quite a few did. They wrote to me in 
Africa. Some of them were sure it must 
have been their son or husband. 


Is there such a thing as getting the 
“breaks” in prayer? What about the fel: 
lows who pray regularly, but get killed 
regularly? What was wrong with their 
prayers? That’s why I’m beginning to 
get a little touchy about all these stories 
of successful raft-praying. That’s why I 
wish people would stop writing about the 
soldiers who pray and have their prayers 
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answered by not getting killed. Why 
do all the others get the wrong answers? 

What I want to know is this: what 
sort of an extra-special, super-powered 
prayer is needed to make everything 
turn out the way you want it? That 
sounds facetious, almost irreverent, but 
I’m serious. I really want to know. I’m 
an Army chaplain, and I could use some 
special prayers with my men—and, 
Heaven knows, we need them badly at 
times. Because the fact is there are al- 
ways more men who pray to come back 
than there are men who get back. Quite 
a lot more. What is the deciding factor? 

The thing for all of us to remember 
is this: someone else does the answering. 
Prayer must be distinguished from a 
monologue. Prayer. is always a dialogue. 
Prayers are answered by God. Other- 
wise you are only talking to yourself, 
and that’s not good. What you have in 
mind may not be what God has in mind. 
If you ask Him something, you must be 
ready and willing to take what He gives. 
Without that as a basis of understanding 
the whole business becomes ridiculous. 

That is why I am about to become 
famous as the apostle to those whose 
prayers get answers they don’t expect. 
That is why I am a bit depressed by the 
writings of those who try to get other 
people to pray by telling them that you 
get what you want. People must learn 
to want what they get. There is a real 
danger that “success stories” in prayer 
may act as a boomerang in this war. 
They tend to create a false impression 
that God saves some and lets the others 
go. If all the rubber rafts were picked 
up, of course there wouldn’t be any 
problem. If all the pilots and crews | 
pray with here in Africa came through 


safely, there wouldn’t be any problem. 
I may be a little stubborn about this, but 
I can’t help thinking of all the men who 
pray and don’t come back. And what 
about the fathers and mothers and wives 
and children? Aren’t their prayers any 
good? 

So when | talk to soldiers about prayer 
I try to tell them that they must be 
adults. God expects us to be men. Only 
children demand a happy ending to ev- 
ery story. Hollywood may try to put a 
happy ending on every story, because 
they say the average age of movie-goers 
is about 12 years. How old must we be 
before we begin to realize that even 
prayer can’t get us everything we want, 
unless the thing we want is right.for. us 
to have? For grown-ups know only too 
well that there is much of life which 
appears to have an unhappy ending. It 
needn’t be unhappy unless we make it 
so. . wa Seka. 
But to end my little story of last 
spring—the one about the young pilot 
who was killed. If anyone deserved to 
live, it was he. For he wasn’t one of 
these fellows who forget God until the 
bad moment comes, and then begin to 
pray hysterically. His practice of prayer 
had small reference to a panic-stricken 
emergency, for he prayed daily and well. 
This young man was young America at 
its very best. 

He flew the Atlantic to Africa, alone. 
But before he had been in a foreign land 
24 hours he had found a chaplain and a 
chapel. Early in the morning he was 
there, kneeling at the altar. This to him 
was home. As he said his‘ prayers he 
thanked God for many things—for hav- 
ing been born in a good land, for having 
parents who taught him to love God: For 
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himself he asked little, save that he might 
repay the debt, that he might stay in 
God’s good grace. 

What if he did ask that he might be 
allowed to live? I should think it very 
strange of him if he hadn’t, for he had 
everything to live for. But I am sure that 
what he asked for most of all was 
strength to face whatever might lie 
ahead. If it were the gift of lengthened 
life, he would live it well. If it were the 
call of sudden death, he would take it 
like a man. Surely God must know about 
such things. 

After all I have said about being 
adult in our prayers, I am ashamed to 
confess that it was I, not he, who fell 
back upon the childish praying. As he 
knelt quietly at the altar, so fine and 


young and full of promise, | secretly 
asked for him a happy ending. 

Let bim have long life and a bappy 
ending. “He shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee: and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up. . . .” Hold 
him up. Don't let bim fall. 

What was wrong with my prayers? 
Il asked myself as I stood by the fearful 
wreckage of the plane he had tried so 
bravely to bring safely in. Other people’s 
prayers are answered. What’s the mat- 
ter with ours? 

Who gets the breaks in prayers? No- 
body. There is no such thing. We get 
what God, in His infinite love and fore- 
knowledge, sees fit to give. That’s not 
always the same as getting what we 
want. But it ought to be... . 


Letters to a brothes killed in bomber crash 


Sgt. Lloyd Utley died recently in a bomber crash. His 
brother, also a soldier and also a Christian, wrote this 
letter, as quoted in Moody Student, student organ of 
the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago. 


EAR BROTHER: 

So you’ve done it, you rascal! 
You’re on pass and away from us for a 
time. Even though that strong house God 
gave you is with us now, I know you're 
not—for you’re on pass. You're with 
the Commanding Officer, closer to Him 
than any of us here. “J wonder some- 
times,” you said in your last letter, “just 
what it will be like over there.’ You 
meant across the seas, but now you've 
crossed bigger seas and are over There 
with the First Pilot. 
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It’s hard to believe, Bud. We've been 
separated by the turmoil of this old 
world—separated just when, | think, we 
were really beginning to know one an- 
other. I’m very glad we had that visit a 
few short weeks ago. And I want to say 
again what a swell guy you were. 

As I glance over your last letter to me, 
certain lines seem almost prophetic. | 
don’t think the C. O. let you in on the 
deal, but I sure do believe you were 
ready to come before Him. You made 
mistakes, sure, like we all do; but when 
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I left you, after our little visit, 1 was 
convinced that you were sincere when 
you said that little prayer just before 
every trip. The C. O. heard them, too, 
lots of times, but when they conflict with 
His great plan, sometimes He can’t grant 
them. 

1 don't know for sure,’’ you said in 
the letter, ‘where J will end up, but J 
have a pretty good idea, Just as soon as 
] get to my destination, J will drop you 
a few lines. As you know, J won't be 
able to write very much.” 

Sure, Bud, I know, and I understand; 
they won’t let you write when you're 
on pass. 


| SEMINARY IN WAR TIME? 


by Robert Oerter 


Bob Oerter returns this fall to Princeton Seminary, Prince- 
ton, N. J., for his second year. He tells why in this article. 
Oerter was an Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship staff mem- 
ber for a year before beginning his work at Princeton. 


P normal times I would not think so 
much about my being in seminary. It 
would seem the proper course in pre- 
paring for God’s work. Today it is dif- 
ferent. In these days of distraction | 
must scrutinize my position. Am I in 
God’s will? Do I have the right to a 
cloistered life free from the noise and 
danger of battle? Should I give in to the 
natural desire to get into this huge con- 
flict? 

I write to those who are curious to 


I’m glad for our little chat that Sun- 
day afternoon as we lay there on bunks 
in your barracks. | guess we talked about 
most everything, didn’t we? You had 
been so considerate, and I felt like a heel 
as | remembered the little things of by- 
gone years. We didn’t get along any too 
well as kids, did we, Bud? But we both 
decided we didn’t really mean it. I’m 
glad I told you I was sorry and that you 
laughed it off. 

It’s tough to say so-long to a red- 
headed guy | used to argue with over 
who was going to wash his dirty bare 
feet first... . So long, Bud... . 


know how a 
young man can 
keep in civilian 
clothes, to those 
in uniform who 
wonder at the 
attitude of the 
seminary student, and to those who are 
convinced that every young minister 





should be in the chaplaincy. Particularly 
I write to those—and there are many— 
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who have felt God’s call to the ministry, 
but find that the call has been obscured 
by war-time pressure. 

There is a young man, a son of mis- 
sionary parents, who recently graduated 
from college. For years he had looked 
forward to preparing for the Lord’s 
work. He had even registered in a semi- 
nary, expecting to enter this fall; but 
during the summer, popular pressure be- 
came so intense that he enlisted in the 
Navy. Without minimizing the impell- 
ing importance of this present crisis, | 
insist that spiritual needs remain! Jf you 
have bad the assurance of God's call, 
think before you ligbtly ignore what 
you were sure was God's voice! 

Needs remain. In all ages man’s great- 
est and deepest need is the salvation that 
comes in Christ our Lord. Restless man 
finds peace only at the cross of Christ. 
“In all the universe there is no city of 
refuge save the cross alone, where the 
Pure, the Innocent, suffers death for us, 
for me.” Man has not changed, nor his 
desperate need. Now, as always, true 
ministers are anointed “to preach the 
gospel to the poor, to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives and recovery of sight to the 
blind, and to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” 


The need not only remains, but it is 
intensified by the present chaotic mo- 
ment. Cruel circumstances have jostled 
people from their complacency. Bewil- 
derment, fear and sorrow have unlocked 
long-shut hearts. Today thousands of 
men and women are ripe for the saving 
message of Christ. 


During this hour of frustration many 
in our land are turning to the Church 
for the answer, and the Church has the 
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answer. The answer is Christ! But we 
need more men to proclaim the answer. 


Day after day we hear of churches in 
the country, in the defense areas and in 
the towns who need shepherds, but the 
men are not available. Many of our pas- 
tors have already gone into the service, 
and many of us in seminary hope to do 
the same. This fact further depletes the 
supply of trained men, Remember that 
only 1/13th of our population is in uni- 
form. The remaining 12/13ths must 
have the shelter and comfort of the 
church. How shall these hear? 


The need is not only to bring the 
knowledge of Christ to those who are 
strangers to His grace, but also to min- 
ister comfort to the believer. Sad and 
lonely hearts beat in multitudes as they 
behold the empty chair at the table. The 
anguish of bereavement numbs and be- 
wilders. In gentleness and understand- 
ing, the pastor brings comfort to those 
distraught, leading them to the Man of 
Sorrows, who says, “I never promised 
to keep you from trouble, but I will be 
with you in trouble.” 


Above all, there is one thing that 
keeps me in seminary—that is God’s 
will, It is dangerous to be anywhere ex- 
cept in the will of the Lord! If I lacked 
the calm assurance of God’s leading, | 
couldn’t stay in this place. The will of 
God is ultimate. As it is written in Reve- 
lation, “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory and honor and power, for 
Thou hast created all things, and for 
Thy will they are and were created.” 

Our chief purpose as Christians is to 
know and do God’s will. His will is our 
peace. That is why I am in seminary. 
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China Learns to Read 
by Y. C. James Yen 


Mr. Ven has done bis work thorougbly and 
well . . . 46,000,000 Chinese bave learned to 
read since 1936. Question is now, WHAT 
will these new readers read? One answer is 
suggested by the repeated warnings from 
evangelicals in China that ‘liberals’ are lay- 
ing far-reaching plans to control post-war 
education there. Christian students in U. S. 
and Canada need to pray—may need to go. 


WANT to tell you something of the 

Chinese mass education movement, a 
work with which I have been associated 
for over 20 years. 

Perhaps you have heard that during 
the last world war, when China joined 
the Allies, over 200,000 Chinese labor- 
ers were recruited for work in France— 
to help build railroads and to work in 
factories and in the rear of the troops. 
They were unable to speak French or 
English, so they had a very miserable 
time. 

The Y. M. C. A. in this country called 
for volunteers among Chinese university 
men to go over to France to help these 
laborers, and just two days before my 
graduation from Yale, I volunteered to 
go, chiefly as an interpreter. 


I was sent to northern France, and | 
found the men very homesick. They 
wanted to write letters, but they couldn't 
write; so they came to me to write for 
them. Pretty soon I was trying to write 
300 or 400 letters a day for these men. 
They were also very anxious to know 
what was going on in the war, but they 
were unable to read the news, so I had 
to be news commentator, too! 


One night something dawned in my 
head. I asked myself, suddenly: why 
didn’t | teach these men to write their 
own letters? I had been reading the news 
to them; why didn’t I teach them to read 
their own news? 

On the following morning | called all 
the men together, and I began to tell 
them that I would not write letters for 
them any more; I would not tell them 
any more news. “A month from now,” 
I said, “I am planning to start a class, 
and all of you who are willing to come 
can learn to read and write, yourselves. 
I won’t charge you anything.” Then | 
asked how many would come. Now, 
how many do you think had their hands 
up, out of the several thousand? Only 
40 daring souls! 

I started with that class of 40, and 
after only three months and a half, 36 
passed the examination successfully. I 
had just two requirements—one was the 
ability to write a simple letter home, and 
the other was to read a simple news 
sheet! That was the examination. And 
we had a tremendous commencement to 
celebrate the graduation of these 36 la- 
borers. 

Then I had a news sheet posted out- 
side my hut for those men who had 
learned to read, and they had the oppor- 
tunity to read the news—in front of 
their friends! That started up a great 
deal of interest, and soon I had 100, 200, 
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300—until I had 2,000 studying in the 
class. 

Later, on an inspection trip, Major 
Cole took charge of the class. He was so 
impressed with what was going on, he 
was almost moved to tears. When he 
went back to Paris, he called me there 
to tell me he wanted me to take charge 
of similar work all over France. That 
was a big order, but I thought I ought 
to take it, and, soon after, I was able 
to get 80 other Chinese university men 
to help. I just passed on to them the ex- 
perience | had gained in my own experi- 
ment. 

Chinese classes started all over France 
and worked out so well that I was next 
urged to start a newspaper. Men had 
learned to read, but what was there for 
them to read? I started a Chinese weekly 
in Paris. There was no Chinese type, so 
I wrote the Chinese characters on a huge 
cardboard, which was then _photo- 
graphed. 

One day | received a letter which 
pointed out the way to my future work. 
This letter was written by one of the 
workingmen who had learned to read. 
It went something like this: 


“Mr. Yen, Big Teacher: Ever since 
the publication of your paper I began to 
know everything under Heaven [which 
is a modest Chinese way of expression]. 
But your paper is so small. Is it not pos- 
sible to do more? Herewith enclosed 
please find 365 francs, which I have 
saved in my last three years’ labor in 
France.” 

Now, we as members of the Chinese 
student class had previously had very 
little to do with the rank and file of the 
workmen. We had always remained a 
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part of the “intelligentsia” —aloof and 
apart from the masses. We looked upon 
the masses of people as a liability and 
upon ourselves—graduates of Princeton, 
Yale and Harvard—as the real China. 

In France, for the first time, people 
like me began to associate day and night 
with the Chinese coolie, and we began 
to learn, for the first time, what the Chi- 
nese coolie really is. The word “coolie” 
means this—‘‘coo” means “bitter” and 
‘lie’ means “strength.” For the first 
time, we began to see the bitter lot of 
Chinese labor and also their potential 
strength. 

They were not only eager to learn; 
they were able to learn—the 20-year- 
olds, the 40-, even the 50-year-olds! 
They were able to learn the Chinese 
characters. 

That was a revelation to us, and right 
there in France some of us made the 
resolution that on our return to China 
we would give ourselves to the educa- 
tion and enlightenment of the millions 
and millions of Chinese men and women 
and Chinese laborers who had been 
neglected. That is the origin of the Chi- 
nese mass education movement. 


After we had made a scientific study 
in China to determine beyond question 
what the basic character of the Chinese 
language was, so that the average man 
trying to earn his livelihood and the poor 
man unable to pay for his education 
learned what was absolutely necessary, 
we developed what came to be called 
People’s Schools. The average poor man 
(whether he was a laborer or a farmer) 
needed to take only 96 hours in the 
whole course. It costs him only 12 cents! 

In other words, we reduced the whole 














educational program to the level of the 
masses and put this literacy education 
within the reach of the people. Now, | 
don’t want to dwell on that, but suffice 
it to say that since 1936 over 46,000,000 
people bave been taught to read! 

The most significant thing, however, 
in connection with this is not so much 
the number of people that have been 


reached, as that a practical system of 
education has been developed, and that 
the people, especially today because of 
the war, have come to realize the need 
for education for the peace. So out of 
this war | believe good is coming, and | 
think that within 10 years’ time from the 
end of the fighting, China will wipe out 
illiteracy from her land. 
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tor training in engineering. A storm point 
of controversy arose when it was proposed 
during the conference that these students be 
restricted to studies in science, eliminating 
training in such subjects as theology and 
language. Conclusion was that the “major 
emphasis of the training is to be in science.” 
Effect of such a program on Inter-Varsity 
circles is apparent: Though we in this coun- 
try are not in a position to aid British stu- 
dents to help European evangelicals develop 
a post-war student Christian program, we 
can reach European students in our own 
universities. But it will take more than hope 
to do it. It will demand personal evangelism 


JEWISH STUDENTS in Palestine are doing 
a good job of research looking toward the 
speeding up of production of penicillin, new- 
ly developed anti-infection drug. It is re- 
ported by officials of the Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem, that a process has been evolved 
for production of penicillin within an hour 
instead of the ten-day period previously re- 
quired. If this experiment can be applied 
commercially it will make a real impact on 
world medical treatment because of the am- 
ple supply of the drug that will be available 


A RECENT LETTER from John Hankins, 
A.S., of Quantico, Va., brought this interest- 
ing testimony: “It was in September, 1941, 
that I came to the University of Virginia to 
study medicine. | was only a nominal Chris- 
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tian and came from a small town in which 
there were almost no spiritual Christians, but 
only ‘church people,’ many of whom had no 
idea of what it means to be a real Christian 

‘While there I incurred much trouble with 
my studies, failing a couple of courses, and | 
saw that without outside help I could not get 
through, So I started praying much about my 
studies, and for some reason the Lord an- 
swered my prayers. .. . But I was still in ter- 
rible bondage to sin and striving for some 
way of deliverance 

Then, at the same institution, I entered 
the V-12 program. In the summer of ’43 I 
met some fellows from Bob Jones College in 
the pre-chaplain course who lived differently 
from any other Christians I'd ever seen. They 
showed by their living that they really knew 
and loved Christ as Saviour, Lord and Friend 
They and some other spiritual Christians were 
meeting in sort of an informal fellowship, 
which later became incorporated in Inter- 
Varsity 

“After hearing one of them give a testi- 
mony of absolute assurance of salvation 
through Christ, I decided that was what | 
wanted and needed. I went to their room, and 
they showed me how I could have that ‘bless- 
ed assurance.’ I began trusting Him who loves 
us, and soon after enjoyed the blessedness of 
being saved and of knowing it. 

“Later on, the Student Fellowship really 
began going strong, having Saturday night 
Bible study each week in addition to daily 
prayer meetings. These were a real blessing 
to me. " 
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Txter-varsity staff members of the U. S. 
are scheduled to meet immediately after 
Labor Day (September 4) for a week or ten 
days of discussion on how best to help stu- 
dents during the coming year. It will also 
be a time of spiritual emphasis and refresh- 
ment. The conference will be held near Chi- 
cago, central to all the staff, but location 
not definite at time of publication. Canadian 
staff will probably send guest delegates. It 
is at this yearly conference that final decision 
is made regarding placing of the staff for the 
ensuing year. This is a fitting prayer project 
for all HIS readers 


WITH SEVERAL staff members voicing the 
need for regional conferences for Inter-Varsity 
student leaders, it seems probable that such 
conferences will be strongly encouraged this 
fall. An article on this subject by staff mem- 
ber Catherine Alexander is scheduled for a 
soon coming issue of HIS. Meantime chapter 
executives and staff members can well be 
spending thought and prayer about the possi- 
bility of holding such a conference for offi- 
cers of chapters in their area. Need for such 
conferences centers around the fact that new 
executives need inspiration and ideas from 
each other and from the staff member and 
want to spend a concentrated week-end pre- 
paring and maturing plans for the most effec- 
tive program possible on their campus during 
the coming year 


STAFF MEMBERS Jane Hollingsworth and 
Alice Reid are working this summer on | 
Peter, preparing a new Bible study booklet 
for use by student groups. In addition to 
chapter by chapter studies there are to be 
character studies of Peter. Also on the 
way is an Inter-Varsity hymnal—about 96 


by the editors 


pages of hymns carefully selected for use in 
Inter-Varsity meetings. Many of the older 
glorious hymns of the church not now in 
common use are to be included, as well as 
some of the best of the newer hymns—all 
selected on the basis of their useability in 
student meetings. A few good choruses of 
the non-jazzy type also have a place. Re- 
ports are that this hymnal is to be unique 
in student circles and a new departure in 
hymnbook style, with brief notes prefacing 
each section giving its purpose, how it can 
best be used, when and where. Bouquets for 
this project go to Paul Beckwith and Stacey 
Woods (who have made the hymn selec- 
tions) and to Charlie Miller (Ph.D. candi- 
date in History at Northwestern University, 
Chicago) who has done the lay-out work and 
been responsible for many of the novel ideas 


WHAT READERS of HIS think about HIS 
is a major decision point whereby the editors 
decide what goes in, what stays out of the 
magazine each month. To find out what read- 
ers like, a questionnaire has been prepared 
and will soon arrive at readers’ mailboxes 
asking for answers to many important ques- 


tions. Watch for yours. 


MUCH THOUGHT these days in education- 
al circles concerns the reconstruction of uni- 
versity life in European occupied countries 
after the war. The Masaryk Institute of New 
York, Masaryk of 
Czechoslavakia, recently held a conference 


named after President 
on this subject and came to important con- 
clusions, proposing that outstanding Czech. 


students come to the U. S. after the war 
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